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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 

There is an opportunity for the representatives of the educa- 
tional forces of this country to show broad-minded leadership and 
statesmanship. They have been told in authoritative and unequivo- 
cal terms that a continuation of the campaign to secure federal 
subsidies for state school systems cannot succeed. If Congress is 
asked in the same bill to give $100,000,000 to schools and to create 
a department of education, it will reject the whole proposal. If the 
subsidy portion of the present bill is left out and the best possible 
presentation in favor of a federal department is formulated, there 
is a possibility that favorable action can be secured. 

The best possible presentation of the case will, however, be 
necessary because it will be by no means easy to persuade the 
President and his advisers that there is need of a federal department 
of education. The administration had, at the time that it suggested 
a department of welfare, a view of the matter different from that 
to which educators were willing to subscribe, and that view will 
have to be changed by carefully formulated and cogent arguments. 
It is by no means enough to oppose the administration; there must 
be a genuine meeting of minds in the formation of a rational plan. 

It is entirely possible to formulate a rational plan. There has 
been enough discussion to make perfectly clear the path which can 
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be followed. It is clear that a commission will not be looked on 
with favor because Congress has learned that independent organiza- 
tions of this type are less likely to carry on public business well 
than are permanent bureaus and departments which are constantly 
under direct responsible supervision. 

It is also clear that a very large part of our people are opposed 
to centralized dictation of any kind. They will fight against even 
the intimation of federal control in education. 

It is equally clear, on the other hand, that all men are persuaded 
of the necessity of supplying, through the great resources of the 
central government, information and ideas that cannot be gathered 
and disseminated by the individual states. It is clear that enor- 
mous improvements in educational operation would result from the 
cultivation of scientific knowledge on educational matters, just as 
there has been an elevation to a new level of the country's agricul- 
ture through the help of a federal department. 

There is enough agreement to satisfy everybody and to make 
possible harmonious and influential action. Let us organize this 
agreement into a strong movement. Let us set aside everything 
which will delay such a movement. The congressional committee 
which is to deal with the problem of reconstructing departments 
will be in full operation and moving toward decisions in the next 
few months. We can take as educators such a place as we elect to 
deserve. If we are narrow-minded, partisan, and tenacious of our 
personal interests and preconceptions, we will be treated as negli- 
gible quantities. If we are broad-minded and statesmanlike, we 
can make a case. The test is at hand. 

ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES 

The educational editor of the New York Evening Post, Professor 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr., has prepared an abstract of the facts regarding 
illiteracy as shown in the census of 1920, as follows: 

The United States is still one of the most illiterate of the civilized nations 
of the world. The 1920 census figures, now available in some detail for twenty- 
eight states, reveal more than 2,000,000 illiterates in a group of nine southern 
states, one-third of them native whites, and indicate that the army of illiterates 
in the entire United States will not fall far short of 6,000,000 or 7,000,000. 
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There has been progress, however, and notably m the southern states. 
Georgia, for example, has 328,838 illiterates, but the percentage of illiteracy 
is 15.3, as compared with 20.7 in 1910. Alabama has reduced its illiteracy 
from 22.9 per cent in 1910 to 16.1 per cent in 1920; Louisiana, from 29 per cent 
to 21.9 per cent; Mississippi, from 22.4 per cent to 17. i per cent; South 
Carolina, from 25.7 per cent to 18.1 per cent; and North Carolina, from 18.5 
per cent to 13. i per cent. At this rate, even without the proposed help. of the 
federal government, the South should be practically free from illiteracy in 
thirty years. 

In the meantime, the states that have a large foreign-bom population are 
faced with even greater problems than the South. Detailed iUiteracy figures 
are not yet available for the great immigrant states like New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Massachusetts. The New York school authorities last year had 
copied from the census list the names of adults reported as illiterate, and have 
used this list as the beginning for a systematic drive in illiteracy. Figures for 
New Jersey, just made public, show that this state, despite its admirable 
educational system, has 127,661 illiterates, practically all of them being foreign- 
bom whites. Among the foreign-bom, Pennsylvania recently reported 48,000 
persons over sixteen years of age who were ilUterate. Connecticut, another 
state with heavy immigrant population, is the only state so far reported where 
no progress has been made in the past ten years in reducing illiteracy. The 
1920 figures give 6.2 per cent of illiteracy for Connecticut, as compared with 
an even 6 per cent in 1910. 

One of the striking revelations of the war was the large amount of native 
white illiteracy, and the 1920 figures tell very much the same story. While 
in states like Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and South Carolina, the problem 
is still mainly one of the negro, in Kentucky and Tennessee the native white 
illiterates actually outnumber the colored. Notwithstanding the efforts of 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart and the Kentucky Illiteracy Commission, the 1920 
census shows that of 155,014 illiterates in Kentucky 110,902 are native whites, 
and in Tennessee there are 101,317 native whites who are illiterate, as compared 
with 79,532 negroes. 

The 1910 census gave the United States an illiteracy record of 7.7 per cent. 
Indications are that the 1920 figure, unless the immigrant states of the East 
show up too badly, will mn around 5^ or 6 per cent — still considerably above 
the illiteracy figure for England, France, Germany, and some of the smaller 
nations of Europe. 

This census illiteracy percentage tends to be optimistic, furthermore, rather 
than the opposite. The census taker is usually dependent upon his own judg- 
ment or the offhand reply of someone who may or may not know whether an 
individual in the household is illiterate or not. Many are reported as able to 
read and write who are illiterate to all practical intents and purposes. Hence 
the very much higher army returns, where 25 per cent or even more of the 
drafted men in the camps were adjudged iUiterate in the sense of not being able 
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to write a letter home or read a newspaper. And the 1920 census, it should be 
remembered, records as literate all those who can write in any language — not 
necessarily English. 

For the most part illiteracy in the rural districts continues to be much worse 
than in the centers of population. In Alabama rural illiteracy is 20.4 per cent 
and illiteracy in the towns and cities only 6.5 per cent. Georgia has a rural 
illiteracy of 17.5 per cent and a city illiteracy of 9.5 per cent. The rate of 
illiteracy in the rural districts of South Carolina is double the rate in the urban 
communities of the state. 

The best record of all, whether in the rural districts or in the cities, is made 
by the states of the Middle West. Nebraska leads, among the twenty-eight 
states so far reported, with an iUi eracy percentage of only 1.4. Idaho has 1.5 
per cent illiteracy, Kansas 1.6, Wyoming and North Dakota 2.1, Indiana 2.2, 
and Montana 2.3. The only eastern states so far reported that even approxi- 
mate these percentages are Vermont with 3 per cent illiteracy and Maine with 
3.3 per cent. Maine is one of three states that have less illiteracy in the rural 
districts than in the cities. 

SCHOOLS AND POLITICS 

Superintendent Condon of Cincinnati encountered during a 
recent campaign for the election of members of the school board 
a situation which has frequently arisen in more subtle forms in the 
history of city politics. The incident in this case centered about 
a statement made by Superintendent Condon to the teachers as- 
sembled in teachers' meeting. 

The statement in question was as follows : 

Let us vote ourselves and ask others to vote, without reference to politics, 
for the four school-board candidates named by the citizens' committee. When 
the issue is so clear cut, there should be no question as to our position. We 
should keep the schools out of partisan politics. One of the citizens' candidates 
is a woman, and I do not hesitate to say there should be a woman on the school 
board. Our citizens would make a great mistake if they failed to re-elect 
Messrs. Ach and Withow this fall. These two men accepted the nomination 
only under pressure, after the citizens' committee and representativ s of four 
daily newspapers insisted they had no right to consult their own feelings in the 
matter. Mr. Ach has said that he would not turn over his hand to assure his 
re-election. It is our business to see that men and women of the right kind 
are found on the Board of Education. 

At the next board meeting a resolution of censure was moved 
by one of the members in the following form: 

Whereas, In this morning's Enquirer Superintendent of Schools R. J. 
Condon is reported as having addressed a meeting at Hughes High School 
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yesterday at which he urged the teachers present to vote for the president and 
vice-president of this board and for two other candidates at the approaching 
election, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this board that it is improper for it or for 
any representative or employee of it to use his position or influence with any 
teacher or subordinate answerable to him or with any other voter to campaign 
for or to bring about the re-election of any present member of this board or of 
any other candidate for membership thereon; 

Resolved, further, That the superintendent and business manager be in- 
structed to notify all department heads, teachers, and employees of this board 
to that effect, and that none of them will be criticized or penalized in any way 
on account of exercising his or her electoral privilege at the next and at all 
future elections in such manner as he or she may determine. 

This resolution was defeated. The mover introduced it a 
second time, whereupon Superintendent Condon issued the follow- 
ing statement: 

In order that the records of the board may show in future years my position 
in this matter, in connection with the resolution which has been presented, 
I desire to submit the following statement with the request that it be incorpo- 
rated into the minutes of the board: 

As stated on Saturday, in reply to a suggestion from the mover of the 
resolution that my remarks to the teachers might have been made inadver- 
tently, I want to repeat that they were not inadvertent, but were made after 
deliberate consideration and as the result of a pronounced conviction that it 
was my duty to exp ess clearly to the teachers my views on the issues involved 
in the forthcoming election and to advocate the election of the candidates who 
represented the non-partisan control of education, for, to my mind, there is no 
greater issue involved in the administration of education than this: Keep the 
schools out of politics; keep politics out of the schools. Upon such an issue 
I believe it to be the duty of the superintendent and teachers to speak out in 
no uncertain words. Ohio has said that the welfare of the state demands that 
the administration of the schools should not become entangled in party politics. 
The legislature has enacted into the law of the commonwealth the provision 
that candidates for the Board of Education shall be nominated upon citizens' 
petitions without reference to party affiliation, and that they shall be elected upon 
separate, non-partisan ballots. It is only due to an accident, through a failure 
specifically to repeal a clause in an older law, that it is possible to nominate 
candidates for the Board of Education at a party primary. Such a procedure 
is clearly opposed to the spirit and intent of the law as passed in 1913 which 
was intended, as far as the law of the state could bring it to pass, to keep the 
schools free from the control of party politics. 

The political parties of this city have recognized the spirit and intent of 
this law and have refused to name candidates for the Board of Education. 
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In Juncj the executive committee of the dominant party, upon recommendation 
of a special committee appointed to consider the subject, voted not to indorse any 
candidates for the Board of Education, but to keep their hands off the adminis- 
tration of the schools, leaving the citizens as a whole entirely free to decide 
that matter without reference to party affiliations. In spite of this action of 
the executive committee, there was presented and nominated at the August 
primary a list of candidates who have every appearance of being party nomina- 
tions; and who for that very reason raise an issue which should be squarely 
met, for the schools belong to all the people, and should forever be kept free 
from any partisan or sectarian control. 

With such an issue so clearly raised, I deemed it my civic duty, for the 
welfare of the children and the city, to acquaint the teachers with my views 
on the subject and to advise them openly and above board to do all they could 
to keep the schools out of partisan politics by voting for the candidates who 
represented the non-partisan issue, and who had been nominated in accordance 
with the clear intent of the law. I also expressed a conviction that the welfare 
of the schools would be advanced by having women as well as men on the Board 
of Education; that just as there were both men and women teaching in the 
schools, so I believed it important that there should be both men and women 
represented upon the Board of Education. In the past I have said: "It is our 
business as teachers to teach school." I now say; "It is our business both to 
teach school and as citizens clearly to express our convictions upon important 
civic questions, and to do all we can to advance the civic welfare of the com- 
munity, but not in a partisan spirit." We surrender none of our rights as 
citizens when we become teachers in the public schools, but rather we assume 
new obligations and responsibilities to serve the entire community to the best 
of our abihty in the largest possible way as public officials in a free republic. 

With the sentiment expressed in the closing paragraph of the resolution 
I am in entire accord. But the teachers of this city do not need to be told that 
they are free to exercise their right of suffrage as free citizens, to think and act 
according to their own judgment and conscience, without incurring any penalty 
from those who are holding positions of administrative control. The schools 
are free; and the teachers are free; and they must be kept free from the influence 
of every interest except the pubhc interest. 

I fully recognize the right of the Board of Education to instruct its officials, 
teachers, and employees, and so thoroughly believe in administrative responsi- 
bility and orderly procedure thereunder that if these resolutions pass I shall abide 
by the action of the board, and, so far as I am able, shall see that the instructions 
are carried into effect. But if they do not pass and I sincerely hope they may 
not, I want to say that I shall consider it my civic and educational duty to do 
what I can to bring home to the teachers and the people a realizing sense of the 
importance of the civic and educational issues involved in this election to the end 
that the vote in favor of the non-partisan control of the schools may be so 
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emphatic that it will serve notice that the schools of this city are to be kept 
free from the entanglements of party politics. 

The incident has much more than local significance. There 
can be no doubt that school people everywhere will agree with 
Superintendent Condon's position and will be glad that he had the 
courage to say what he did and the clearness of vision to formulate 
his position as ably as he did. 

EDUCATION REGARDING HIGHWAYS 

The rapid growth of automobile transportation has created a 
wholly new problem for this country, the problem of the upkeep 
and safe use of highways. In view of the need for wider intelligence 
on these matters, a national committee, known as the Committee 
on Highway and Highway Transport Education, has been organized. 
This committee was the culmination of a conference on highway 
engineering and highway transport education, held in Washington, 
May 14-15, 1920, under the direction of Dr. Claxton, then Com- 
missioner of Education. The work of the committee is to develop 
scientific data upon which to base courses in highway transport as 
well as to encourage the strengthening of courses in highway 
engineering, to encourage the vocational training of nonprofessional 
workers in road building and of auto mechanics, and to teach 
safety, regard for traffic regulations, and so forth. 

The activities of the committee to date may be described as 
threefold. First, through a series of regional conferences it has 
been promoting the idea of the need for men trained in highway 
and highway transport engineering, and it has been seeking methods 
of supplying the need. 

A second type of activity of the committee has to do with 
research and training in the field indicated. It is attempting to 
hasten the co-ordination of research in highway engineering through 
the agencies of the National Research Council. 

A third type of activity is the conducting of contests in essay- 
writing on subjects pertinent to the movement. These contests 
are of two groups, the first of which has to do with roads and 
highway transportation. The first essay contest along this line 
was carried out two years ago through the interest and generosity 
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of Mr. H. S. Firestone. The Bureau of Education judged the 
essays, but it did not conduct the contest. The prize, a university 
scholarship, was won by a junior in high school, Miss Katherine 
Butterfield, of Idaho. 

In the meantime, Mr. Firestone became a member of the 
Committee on Highway and Highway Transport Education, and 
he agreed to finance another contest similar to the one of the year 
previous, but under the direction of the committee. The subject 
of the essays was "Good Roads and Highway Transport." The 
winner is a high-school girl from West Virginia, Miss Garland 
Johnson. 

The second group of contests conducted by the committee has 
to do with safety. The statement was recently made that in the 
nineteen months we were at war with Germany "91,000 persons, 
25,000 of them being school children, were killed, chiefly by motor 
vehicles, on the public streets and roads of the United States." 
In view of this situation it was thought by the committee that 
efforts should be made to reach the children through the public 
schools. Accordingly, two essay contests on safety were organized, 
the prizes being donated by the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. One of these is open to all grammar-school pupils 
fourteen years old or younger. The essays are to be on the subject, 
"How I Can Make the Highways More Safe," and they are to be 
about five hundred words long. National and state prizes are to be 
awarded for the best essays, the highest prize being a gold watch 
and a trip to Washington. 

The other essay contest on safety is for grammar-school teachers, 
and its purpose is to make the teaching of safety more successful. 
Prizes in this are to be awarded "for the best classroom lessons for 
the grammar-school grades, teaching children safe behavior on the 
highways." The first prize is $500 and a trip to Washington. 

Due to the large educational import of the movement, the 
Bureau of Education has been actively interested in the program 
from the beginning. As stated above, the first national conference 
was called by Commissioner Claxton, who became ex-ofl&cio chair- 
man of the Committee on Highway and Highway Transport 
Education. The present Commissioner of Education has shown 
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his interest by accepting the chairmanship of the committee. The 
acting director of the Committee is Dr. W. C. John, Specialist in 
Technical Education of the Bureau of Education. From him the 
rules of the contest and suggestions as to sources of material may 
be secured. L^^oyd E. Blauch 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION IN SMALLER CITIES 

The Bureau of Education suppHes the following information 
about school organization in the smaller American cities: 

The following summary of the practice in the smaller cities regarding some 
phases of school administration has been made from about 520 replies to a 
questionnaire sent to 1,047 city school systems in cities between 5,000 and 
30,000 population. If replies had been received from every c'ty of this size 
and tabulated, the probability is that the relation between the facts would be 
practically the same. 

The superintendent of schools. — ^In 262, or 51.3 per cent, of 510 cities 
reporting, the superintendent of schools is elected for a term of only one year; 
in 28 for two years; in 81 for three years; in 88 for four years; in 18 for five 
years; in 2 for six years, and in 31 on tenure. 

Four hundred and eighty-three, or 93.6 per cent, of 516 superintendents 
reporting nominate teachers — 228 to a teachers' committee and 255 directly 
to the school board. Four hundred and eighty-five, or 93 .9 per cent recommend 
textbooks. 

Four hundred and forty-six superintendents are provided with clerical 
assistance. All but two of those not having such assistance report that it is 
needed. 

In 474 of 518 cities reporting, all other employees except the secretary of 
the school board are subordinate to the superintendent. In the cities where 
the superintendent or the superintendent's clerk does not act as school-board 
clerk, the clerk of the board is independent of the superintendent. In 20 of 
the 44 cities the janitors are not subordinate to the superintendent but are 
responsible to a committee of the school board. In the 24 other cities the 
high-school principal is independent of the superintendent. 

Teachers. — In 320, or 61.7 per cent, of 518 cities reporting, the standard 
educational qualifications required for elementary teachers are four years of 
high school and in addition two years of normal-school work. In 444, or 
85.7 per cent, the standard for high-school teachers is college graduation. 
Three hundred and three of these require some professional preparation. 
In 518 cities 975 teachers, or not quite two to a city, were not re-elected at the 
close of the school term last year. In 121 of these cities teachers are elected 
for a probationary period of from one to three years. In 109 of these the 
teachers are placed on permanent tenure after serving the probationary term 
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satisfactorily. Teachers are elected annually in all others of the 518 cities 
reporting and in these during the probationary period. Three hundred and 
eighty-two, or 73.7 per cent, of the 518 cities reporting, grant teachers sick 
leave for from two or three days to thirty or more. Two hundred and eighty- 
seven of these grant the sick leave on full pay. 

Promotion of pupils. — ^In only 245, or 47.4 per cent, of 516 cities reporting, 
are pupils promoted semiannually. Twenty-four superintendents report that 
they do not promote high-school pupils by subject. 

Junior high schools. — One hundred and ninety-nine of 520 cities reporting 
have junior high schools. Only 65 of these comprise grades seven, eight, and 
nine. Most of the others comprise grades seven and eight. 

In 73 cities the junior high school has a building of its own; in 66 it is 
housed with the senior high school; and in 60 with the elementary school. 

The school hoard. — ^In 417, or 80.8 per cent, of 516 cities reporting, the 
school board is elected by the people; in 99, or 19.2 per cent, it is appointed. 
Of the 99 appointive boards, 32 are appointed by the mayor and 67 by the 
council or commission. 

Of the 417 elective boards 388, or 93 per cent, are elected at large and only 
29, or 7 per cent, by wards. 

Only 67 of these cities have school boards of more than 7 members. Sixty- 
one have boards of 3; 4 of 4; 129 of 5; 96 of 6; and 151 of 7 members. 

Twenty-five cities elect or appoint school-board members for a term of 2 
years, 293 for 3 years, 77 for 4 years, 36 for 5 years, 82 for 6 years, and 3 for 7 
years. One hundred and seventy-eight of the 417 elective boards are elected 
at a special school election. 

In 222, or 43 per cent, of the 516 cities reporting, the school budget is 
referred to some other body for approval; in 126 to the mayor or city council, 
in 30 to a board of estimate, in 51 to county officials, and in 15 to the people. 

In 72 of the 222 cities the estimates were reduced last year by small amounts 
in some cities and by rather large amounts in others. In 47 cities the reductions 
were made by the mayor or council, in 11 by the board of estimate, in 14 by 
the county officials. No reductions were made in the cities referring the school 
budget to the people. 

Of 517 cities reporting on the number of standing .committees of the school 
board, 145 report that they have no such committees, 10 report i ; 24, 2 ; 65,3; 
64,4; 86,5; 69,6; 29,7. The others report from 8 to 14. 

In 256, or 49.6 per cent, of the cities reporting, the secretary or clerk of the 
school board is a member of the board; in 105, or 20.4 per cent, the superin- 
tendent of schools acts as secretary; in 44, or 8.6 per cent, the superintendent's 
clerk acts; and in in, or 21.4 per cent, some other person. 

OVERCOMING MALNUTRITION IN LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 

The schools of LaCrosse, with the aid of certain civic organiza- 
tions, have carried on a vigorous campaign of health work during 
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the past year. Passing over with a mere mention the activities of 
the Red Cross dental clinic, the children's cUnic, and other branches 
of the movement, a special account may be given of the efforts 
made to correct malnutrition. 

A very complete study of malnutrition was made by a committee 
of teachers and members of the Community Council. The latter 
organization undertook the weighing of all children in the three 
lowest grades and in the fourth grade where the teachers requested 
it, a problem which they had previously planned and provided for 
by installing standard scales in each of the school buildings. 

A complete record of each child was left with his teacher, and 
the committee recommended that all underweight children be 
provided with a glass of milk in the forenoon. It was felt that in 
some cases the children should not be asked to pay for the milk, 
while in others the parents would be entirely able to do so. The 
problem, therefore, was to discover a means of purchasing the milk 
and maintaining the service in case the receipts did not cover the 
expenditures. The Twentieth Century Club was appealed to, and 
that organization provided a nucleus to the extent of $21 with which 
to start the work. Arrangements were made with local milk dealers 
to deliver milk in bottles to the schoolhouses, and at first only 
those children who were under weight were given milk. But gradu- 
ally the service was extended to others whose parents wished them 
to have it during the forenoon and, although the plan was under- 
taken rather late in the year, a total of 8,435 half -pint bottles of 
milk were given to children during the period from May 2 to June 7. 
In the great majority of cases, the children paid the cost price 
for the milk consumed. The money was deposited by the prin- 
cipals, and checks were issued against the account for new purchases 
by the chairman of the committee. At the request of the principals 
the serving of milk in the forenoon was continued during the 
summer session and, of course, the scheme of last spring is in 
operation this fall. 

In cormection with this work, an experiment conducted by a 
first-grade teacher is worthy of consideration. Last year, the 
Community Council members weighed and measured the children 
in her room. The teacher picked out underweight cases and what 
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appeared to be malnutrition cases, and on her own account provided 
milk for these children during the months of November, December, 
January, and February. The following table shows the results of 
her work: 



Child 


Weight 


Increase in 
Weight 


NORUAL 


November 


December 


January 


February 


Age 


I 


47 
59 
SS 
44 
47 

3Si 
S6 
37i 
46 

37^ 
38| 

43 


47l 
621 

& 

37 
S8 

39I 
46i 

38 
41 

6o| 

43i 


48 

ssf 
46 

49i 

SS 

53 

SI 

38 

5^ 
39f 

475 

38J 

41J 

63I 

44 


48i 
70 

57, 
46^ 
SOJ 

ss| 

S3J 

Sii 

38i 

60 

40 

48 

39 

42 

6S 

4S 


II 
2 

25 
3^ 
li 

I 

2* 
2| 

4 

2h 
2 

li 

?l 

2 


SS-S 
64.0 

S9S 
4S-S 
51S 
48.5 
Si-o 
SS-S 
41.0 

61. S 
41.0 

49-5 
40.0 
41.0 
64.0 
46.0 


2 


■z 


4 


c 


6 


7 


8 





10 


n 


12 


13 


14 


IS 


16 





It will be noticed that the smallest increase in weight made by 
any child is one pound, while the greatest is eleven pounds, made 
by child No. 2. Child No. 15 made rapid progress also, having 
increased in weight seven and one-half pounds. The last column 
in the table gives the normal weight for age. All but two of the 
children in the group weighed below the average in November, and 
at the end of the four months, six of the sixteen, or approximately 
38 per cent, had reached or passed normal weight, while all of the 
others have made progress. It is of interest to note that there was 
corresponding improvement in the school work of these children, 
that they attacked their problems with more vigor, and that the 
element of drudgery gave way to hearty laughter and healthy 
countenances. Healthy school children bespeak a progressive and 
prosperous community. 

B. E. McCORMICK 



